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The Lady's Monitows 


Fixp1nc my time and attention too 
much engrossed ae avocations ; and 
desirous that the public should have strict 
justice done them, I have disposed of the 


establishment of Tar Lapy’s Moniror ‘0 | 


Mr. P. Hrarp, who will devote his atten- 
tion to it. It was ever my intention to 


conduct this publication on liberal princ'- 


| The Lavy’s Monitor. 


Havinc purchased the establishment4 

o’ Tar Lapy’s Montror, our readers are, 
ao doubt, willing to,be informed of 
plan upon which it will be hereafter con-— 
ducted. be 


Being desirous that persons, of almost 
every description....of different views and 
opinions, should be gratified, as far as poss 





ples, and adapt it to the various tastes éf 


| Gmy readers; but as I have already met- 
tioned, I found I could not bestow hatin. | 
tention to it, which a . of this nature 
if requires. 
\; Tue Beccar-GIRL } is Fiot D lengthy tobe |, 
published in the manner it has been hereto- 
fore. It will shortly be printed in a neat 
duodecimo volume, and furnished to-the 
J subscribersifer the Monitor, ata \ liberal 
Wiscount from its"price taen 
inc 
THE Lapy’s Mo 
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ITOR, will be a lasting 
exhibit he ery | 








ans, that “ Lmericans have no taste 
For so young a Country 


or literature.’ 


as this, America has, perhaps, proc, cd. 
as many philogophegs, and learned Dy, 
as any country in the world. 


es 






more to add, but my good 
ptinued increase of pub- 
lications of this ature ; and my best wishes 
for the health and happiness of the subscri- 
bers to the Moyrror, 
I subscribe myself, 
Their most obliged, and 


, Humble a ae 
: LSTON. 


dy New-York, Octoder 10, 1801. 
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sible, \ ariety will be Our first consideration. 
- Taste will vary....ail will find something: 


that may please. 





Should we lay out to secure the appro- 
bation of a few, or of a particular lass, ' 
our eiforts might perhaps succeed to the 
_extentofour wishes. Notwopersens will | 
think alike on different subjects. 
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co Bedindice this frightful prepos- 
to persevere, 
and leave Time to dis the merits of 
the work, From the assurances the Editor 
has received from persons of distinction, 
celebrated for their advancement in literae 
ture, together with his own exertion, he 
hopes toreiler [Tne Lapy’s Monitor 
an interesting and agreeable compz 
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. Sais wae: 


ne fashions of London and Paris will 
procured and inserted as speedily as 
possible. 

Literary intelligence, from any part of 
our country, will be thankfully received. 
Printers and booksellers in this city are re- 
quested to give us notice of such works as 
they are, or may be, about publishing. 

We shall not occupy our columns with 
details of battles or sieges ; of murders, by 
the sword, or by famine....with accounts 
of the usurpations of governments by am- 
bitious demagogues, or the destruction of 
monarchs by their own intrigues, or the 
craft and “ skill” of ministers. 

“We shall not give a weekly detail of 
duels (of Congress-men or others), that 
may occur in our country....of the various 
forms of challenges, the names of seconds, 
or the length of the pistols of the duclists. 

No advertisements shall be admitted 
into Tue Lapy’s Monrror. 











P. HEARD. 
Fiction, 
* a 
A LESSON ON CONCEALMENT; 
OR, 
MEMOIRS OF MARY SELWYN. 
aE 


TO HENRY KIRVAN, 


* You will return, Harry, to an house 
of sorrow. Your presence will contribute 
to make my solitude less painful. I would, 
therefore intreat you to come back imme- 
diately: but there is something to be first 
settled before I can meet you with satis- 
faction, or even before I can permit you 
to returntome. I have had something 
on my mind to disclose, which I have 
brooded over occasionally ever since we 
parted, but which it is now absolutely ue- 
cessary to mention. 

- You could not but be aware of the ef- 
fect which some mysterious appearances 
‘m your behaviour, for a few days before 
you left us, were adapted to produce in 
me. I saw trouble in your countenance ; 
your eyes betrayed some little reluctance 
to meet-mine, This alone was not much. 

* sometimes made me thoughtful, and to 

‘our a kind of possibility that all was 
ght; but my uncasiness would have 
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been transient, if the effect had not been 
aided by the deportment of my wite. 

Harry! my Mary is dead....but you 
know it already....[ must not forget my 
duty....[ must remember what becomes 
a man. 

You remember, on a Thursday even- 
ing, when I returned from the country, 
and, entering the room abruptly, found 
you in company with my wife. My en- 
trance, it was plain, was unexpected to 
you both. It created....What shallI say? 

My wife was disconcerted. She had 
been weeping. I never saw, before, traces 
of such deep sorrow. Never did she meet 
me before with marks of confusion or ter- 
ror. i was thunder-struck. I was over- 
powered with dejection. [ suspected noth- 
ing inconsistent with her integrity; but 
MY entrance had alarmed her. From me 
there was something which she laboured 
to conceal. With mz she strove to keep 
dry eyes, and to seem happy; but with 
you she thought herself at liberty to weep. 

[ could not be deaf to that secret voice 
which said—This terror, this conceal- 
ment, this duplicity, is not due to an hus- 
band such as I have been. I upbraided 
her not. I could derive no comfort from up- 
braiding. I could not discuss the subject 
with her. This evidence of her want of 
confidence in my discernment, affection 
or integrity, couid »ot be made stronger... 
could not be lessened by any words. She 
saw my distress, and her own was in- 
creased by perceiving it. ‘The weight 
that hung upon her heart was too great to 
be borne. On the next day, and after a 
night of wakeful anguish, of which I was 
a silent observer, began that fever which 
hurried her to the grave. 

For a time I indulged no forebodings 
of her fate. I deemed it a casual indis- 
position, which time and the usual reme- 
dies would conquer. I was quickly unde- 
ceived. Appearances grew hourly more 
dreadful, and the appreach of death be- 
came too visible. 

It was then that the spell of silence was 
broken, that I opened my eyes as if I had 
awakened in the grave. My fears for her 
lite swallowed up every other fear, and I 
sought, with a vehemence that bordered 
upon frenzy, to extort from her the secret 
of her woe. 

Serenity, however, resumed its place in 
her heart, in proportion as she felt the cer- 
tainty of death. My claims, and the 
claims of her infant, lost all their force in 
her eyes. She left us without pity or re- 
gret. She refused to confide in me the 
cause of her anguish; while she did not 
conceal from me that my devotion or my 





happiness was not enough to make exis- 
tence desirable. She has gone, and left 
me the bitterest portion of the wretched. 
‘The loss of her is not all that I have to de- 
plore. She has left me the torments of 
doubt: terrors which assume no fixed 
shape: misgivings that haunt my repose, 
and embitter every cup that I taste. 

Part of this misery I believe it to be in 
your power to remoye. You held secret 
conferences with her. I now remember 
them; though, at the time, void as I was 
of suspicion, they escaped my notice. You 
shared with her her tears. It was only af- 
ter your admission to the house, that smo- 
thered grief, mournful thoughtfulness, 
were evervisible inher demeanour. There 
is something, something behind this veil. 
Henry! my brother! what did she con- 
ceal from me. 

Fear not to tell me the truth. It cannot 
be worse than my present doubts. ‘hese 
doubts I must not name, I must not har- 
bour....yet I cannot dismiss them. 

Tell me, Henry, for you know; tell me, 
I beseech thee, what is it that has killed 
my wile? 


ANSWER. 


How hard is the task which you have 
assigned to me! In such immature, such 
picci youd. as mine, it is impossible not 
to err, except by forbearance, Ihave not 


the wisdom requisite to make me act stfe-~ 


ly ; and yet that, perhaps, was my fatal 
error. In believing passiveness and cons 
cealment most suitable to my inexperi- 
enced years, I have possibly cut short 
the days of your Mary. A single word, 
aremote hint, might have set your mind 
upon discovery. ‘he moment that rent 
the veil might have re-established her fes 
licity and your content. 

It is now too late. She is snatched 
away from us for ever. The disclosure 
may now come: but whether it will en- 
hance your misery or lessen it, I know 
not. ‘Too surely it will not recall her from 
the grave. You shall know as much as is 
known to myself. You have doubts, you 
say ; doubts indefinable and fearful. Alas! 
the image of your fear is unreal. 

I need not dwell upon my own misfor- 
tunes, previous to my arrival on these 
shores. You are already sufficiently ac 
quainced with them ; and besides, they are 
not necessary to the end for which I now 
take up the pen: but, in order toaffect this 
purpose, I must carry you back to the pe- 
riod of my arrival from France. Some 
events, previous to my entering your 
house, it is necessary to selate ; but my 
relation shall be brief 
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When I first came on shore, at New- 
York, I had not a farthing in my pocket. 
Even my clothes were worn out, and my 
shoes would hardly stick to my fect. 1 
I knew nobody, even by name, except the 

captain who brought me over. He wasa 

generous spirit; and, suspecting my des- 
titut e condition, had invited me to his 
house. I was obliged to accept his kind- 
ness, though sorely unwilling to receive 
obligations of this kind, and which I was 
wholly unable to repay. 

He had promised to speak for me to 
some merchant or trader of his acquaint- 
ance, who might want the services of such 
a ladas [. He knew one who had been 
in Kurope, by name Haywood; a man of 
wealth and of liberal temper, to whom he 
had confidential letters. Ona delivering 
these, he would seize the opportunity of 
stating my wants and my merits. 

The captain was not-unmindful of his 
? promise ; and, next day, brought from 
Haywood an invitation to his house. I 
went thither, and was introduced to a man, 
wbout thirty years of age, ofa very nobie 
aspect, and captivating manners. “He re- 
ceived me w ith gr eat kindness, and, men- 
tioning the capt un’s repr esentations in my 
behalf, desired to know in what way he 
could be serviceable to me. He gave a pa- 
tient ear to my story, which I related with 
all the sensibility which such recent and 
horrible disasters could not but produce. 
I described the condition of my parents 
while in England....the motives that in- 
duced them to migrate to Amcrica....the 

capture of the vessel by a Frenchirigate.... 
our long and rigorous imprisonment at 
Brest, and its mournful consequences. 

My father’s melancholy, on the plunder 
of allhis little property....all that the ma- 
lice of fortune hed left him, after the tuils 
and cares of thirty years....all that could 
save him from nakedness and b unger ina 
forei lan: seat eamageh the untim:}y death 
of his darling Jane, whom scanty anc un- 
wholesome aby poulké satri buted to de troy 
and to that pestilential atmosp 
which, during seven months, he was com- 
pelled to breathe, puta cheese end to 
his life. 

My father’s corpse was t: cated by our 
inhuman ke¢ epers, as my sister’s hod bee 
a little while be five: It was ma rere ei 
naked, from the blanket where t lay, 
and thrown into a hole, dug in thie: court- 
yad for the recepiion of those who should 
die in the prison. 

This spectacle was too much for my 
mother to behold without loss of reason. 
With these eyes L beheld my mother fran- 
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clothes, and her ravings still sound in my 
cars. With these eyes I beheld he¥ lie 
down upon that hard and tattered bed 
whence my father had lately been drag- 
red: I saw her lie down and expire! 

C.ood heaven !....But [ meant not to ree 
peat this tale to you. Forgive me; you 
have sorrow enough of your own, and I 
benefit not myseliby reviv ‘ing these i lmages. 

This ardess tale had a powerful effect 
upon Haywood. Itmade his eyes over 
flow with compassion, and awakened a 
lively interest in my welfare. He offered 
me accommodation in his house, and a pe- 
cuniary recompence for my assistance in 
keeping and arranging his accounts ; and 
his offer was eagerly and gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Tlived with him four months. During 
this period I was ancar spectator of his 
manners and habits. So far as I could 
judge, they were free from reproach, and 
full of cig nity ~ Me he treated with ‘amili- 
arity, and almost with tenderness ; and I, 
in my turn, was not deficient in fidelity 
and gratitude. My situation made me 
somewhat acquainted with the state of his 
affairs, and afforded scope for that obser- 
vation which my youth and my intellectual 
activity nutur ally prompted me to make ; 
and yet my know ledge was vague and in- 
complete ; con sisting nicrely of conjecture 
aod imferen ice, and not the fruit of direct 
communication from him. 

I found, or at least conjectured, that he 
was a native af rp, nnsvivania; that he had 


married at an carly age; that he had gone, - 


y aiter 
his Wile, duris 


shortly marriage, to Europe; that 
ng his absence, had died ; 
and this connection, in some way inauspi- 
cious, thus dissolved, returned 
to Ne we-tork, where he had not long re- 
sided when we first met. 

I also discovered that he was making 
court to a woman of that city, young, 
beavtjiul, and possessed of many intel- 
lectual accomplishments, though without 
fortune. As the bearer of anote from 
him, I had once an opportunity of seeing 
this 1: ady. Her depor tm ent and mein fully 
justified the pre possessions L had formed 
resp¢ cting her, and I h: ad good grounds 
for believing that marriaze was at no great 
distance. At lenpth I colle ‘cted, by ac- 
cident, that the bridal day was ix ed. 

The ‘de -portmento! my friend announced 
his approaching felicity. Yet his joy was 
sedate, and occasionally mingled and chas- 
tised by some untow ard, but undiscovered 
care. A cloud would sometimes gather 
on his brow at moments of loneliness, or 
when my occupation, though in the same 
apartment, leit him, in some sense, alone, 
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A thousand vague terrors and surmises 









The cloud was transient, and I sawnD © 
in his destiny but serenity and bright es 
Alas! the prospect was quickly obscure 

One evening, about a week prior to his ™ 
nuptial day, some out-of-door engagement * 
had oceasioned me to spend much of the 
day abroad. I returned home late in the 
evening; I ingired for Mr. Hayweod, 
but was told that he was absent. His even- 
ings being usually devoted to his mistress, 
his absence created no surprize. ‘The 
servant added, that a gendeman had been 
waiting in the drawing-room, during more 
than an hour, for his master’s return. 

Imagining that, possibly, I might an. 
swer this visitor’s purposesas well as Hay- 
wood, Lwentinto the room. ‘There were 
two lights on the mantle-tree, and the 
stranger was w alking to and fro, with an 
air of much impatience and anxiety. He 
looked up eagerly at my entrance ; but 
seeing who it was, Ww ithdrew his eyes in 
seeming disappointment, and resumed his 
pac Cc. 

‘These appearances, so wholly unlike 
what IT had been accustomed to observe 
in those whose visits to my patron were 
prompted by mere business, that I wag 
abashed, and was discouraged from ad- 
dressing him, I quietly seated myself at 
a writ ngedle sk, and began, according: to 
my custom, to enter, ina littl volume 
that I bore about me, the transactions of 
the day. While thus employed, I found 
lime to steal glances at the visitant, and 
accurately to note his features and ges- 
tures. ‘They were of a kind to raise all 
my curiosity, and fasten all my attention." 
The y denote ‘ habitual passions, lofty but 
vehement, and thoughts, at this time, full 
of perturbation and impatience. See nin 
a strong light, and impassioned ‘as it then 
was, his counte nance sunk deep into my 
fancy, and never shall I cease to view it 
with as much distinctness and vividness 
as when it was before me. 

My fingers trembled, the pen lost its 
r gularity, and I merely scribbled at rane 
dom, as aflording opportunity of viewing 
this scene without being noticed by him. 
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crept into my heart, when I considered 
these impetuous but stifled feelings, as 
preluces to an interview with arwsod. 

My mind quickly found ether occupa. 
tion. A step was heard in the entry, and 
a voice inquiring of the servant for me. 
‘The stranger checked his pace: he stood 
upon the hearth: he trembled, and, cover- 
ing his eyes with’ his hands, muttered, 
scarcely ariiculately, “ My ‘God ! assist 
mc to keep down—”’ 


Ilaywood cutered the room, and bis’ 
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ssitor turned quickly and approached him. | thus repel vengeance with yvengeace, and 


My pen dropped, and I sit: arted up, INVO- , 


_ not hasten, by contrition or reparation, to 


luntarily, to behold this scene. No sooner 
had Haywood cast his eyes upon the stran- 
ger, than they sunk to the Noor. Ablush 
of surprize, indignation, and horror spread 
itself over his face. Both, for some mo- 
ments, were silent ; the pause seemed to 
rise, on the stranger’s part, from the over- 
flow of boiling passions, which choacked 
his utterance. At length he spoke, falter- 
ingly : 

“ Haywood I have found you at last. 
After the pursuit of years, you are met, 
and Iam satisfied. Walk out with me: 
this is no place: the means are already 

rovided: all we want is solitude and un- 
interruption.” 

“ What would you have! 
other hesitatingly. 

“ What? Can you ask? Villain, sedu- 
cer, and assassin! Can you ask what? 
Vengeance for my sister’s honour, for the 
blood of my friend, I demand and will 
have. Walk with me—all will be dis- 
patched in twenty minutes.” 

“You have been to—Miss Addington,” 
said the other. 

“ Ah ha!” replied the stranger, while 
his eyes sparkled with triumph, “ I see 
you have already, in part, reaped the 
fruits of your crime, You have been with 
that devoted lady, whom, | thank God, 
I have come time enough io save from the 
iangs of a tyger. 


>” 


said the 


I have disclosed to her 

your past deeds, and painted your genuine 
character in colours which you will never 
efface. 

Haywood’s eyes flashed indignation. 
“IT see you can be unjust in your turn. I 
have injured you, but did not merit ruts 
act of vengeance. Go before—y ou may 
lead me where you please.” 

Without more words, or deigning in 
the least to notice me, they left the room 
and the house together. 

You will imagine with what trepidation 
and wonder I was inspired by a scene like 
this. It was unexpected and terrible. 
They had gone for a purpose easily divin- 
ed. The interview brought about by such 
inveterate animosity, would not end but 
with the deagig of one of them. It was 
‘not in my poWer to avert the evil. 

The guilt of seduction and blood rested 
on the head of Haywood. He had con- 
fessed the truth of the accusation, and had 
gone forth, perhaps, to perpetrate, or be 
the subject of an act which the world will 
excuse, thongh, in the eye of unprejudiced 
observers, nefarious and detestable. 

Was it possible that such an one as Hay- 
wood had so long appeared, had been the 
destrover af virgin innocence? Could he 
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compensate for past misdeeds? 

I was unable to go to bed. I waited in 
the p: irlour in the imperfect hope of Hav- 
woo.’s return, Thad no curiosity whic “h 
Haywood would condescend to satisfy. : 
had been a neglected and unthought-o 
witness of an interview big with ent 


ont conseque NCES 5 but my presence 


would be remembered, and my agency be, 
in some way, necessary. I could not 
sleep till the event were known, 

Occupied with these turbulent thonchts, 
two hours elapsed. At the end of this pe- 
riod, Haywood entered the house, and 
came directly to the room where I was. I 
darted inquisitive glances at. his counte- 
nance. 
confusion and dismay. He appeared tobe 
harrassed with fatigue. His cheeks w ere 
pale, his eyes haggard, and two hours had 
wrought a change in his appearance simi- 
lar to the effect “prod uced by a long sick- 
ness. 

He was totally absorbed in reverie, and, 
seating himself near the fire, appeared 
unconscious of my existence, or that of the 
surrounding objects. I was powerfully 
tempted to break the silence; but what 
could I’say? A stripling like me, raw and 
unexperienced, was but ill adapted to be 
the monitor or counsellor on occasions like 
these. Besides, my advice was not re- 
quired ; my consolation was despised ; my 
very existence was forgotten. 

After a time he rose, and without speak- 
ing, withdrew to his chamber. Aiter ex- 
tinguishing the fires, and drawing the bolts, 
I iollowed his example. I went to my 
chamber, but not to slecp. My province 
was to ruminate on this mysterious inci- 
dent, the features and deportment of the 
stranger, and the fearful but unknown 
consequences of this meeting. Miss Ad- 
dington was the lady to whom Haywood 
was contracted. The stranger, apprised 
of his connection, had visited her, and 
wr ought a breach between the lovers which 
no time would probably repair. Haywood 

oated on this lovely w ee and his love 
was amply returned. One disastrous event 
had been sufficient to turn that love into 


hatred and resentment, and perhaps, to 


sever them forever. 


These thoughts effectually excluded 
sleep, and I rese earlier than usual in the 
morning. I went into the room appropriat- 
ed for writing, and my eyes instantly light- 
ed on a pacquet, directed to me, in Mr. 
Haywood’s hand writing, and lying on the 
desk. I opened it with a misgiving heart, 
and read these words : 

( To be Continued.) 


I saw there nothing but tokens of 
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THE LATE DU C DE BIRON. 

[from the (Londen) Monthly Magazine.] 
Prruaps, in the pages of biography, 
there never his yet appeared a more ro- 
mantic or amiable character than that 
which was exhibited by this unfortunate 
nobleman. Horn to the possession of il- 
lustrious rank, and educated in the most 
polished court of Europe ; the idol of its 
women, the example for its men; itis not 

singular that his mind should have been 
strongly tinctured with a taste for chivairy. 

Early in life the Duc de Biron conceived 
a marked prediliction in favour of the En- 
glish nation ; every subordinate sensation, 
originating in self- love, or springing from 
the contracted source of nati ional prejudice, 
was beneath the dignity and ingenuousness 
of his mind. He was an observer of na- 
ture ; he traced the progress of her inilu- 
ence on the human heart, and he discover- 
ed that its expansion is always proportion- 
ate to the liberty it possesses of exercising 
its noblest energies. France was then in 
a state of degrading subjection; England 
was the favoured seat of freedom. ‘Lhe 
duke being, at that period, less afiluent 
than noble, less economical than generous, 
about five and twenty years ago established 
his residence in this country. 

He chose his abode in St. Alban’s-sitreet, 
Pall-mall ; where he very speedily adopted 
both private manners and public opinions 
completely English. He consequently en- 
laged the scale of his acquaintance, and 
became so popular, that his society was 
courted, not only in the most illustrious, 
but in the most enlightened circles. 

This nobleman then bore the title of 
Duke de Lauzur. His person was manly 
and prepossing ; his countenance pleasing r 
and benignant; his conversation lively 
interesting, and well informed; and his 
temper so irresistably fascinating, that he 
seldom was known to lose the affections of 
those with whom he had once lived on 
terms of sociability. 

Lauzun was an admirer of literature and 
the fine arts; he wrote with elegance and 
feeling on subjects wherein the heart was 
his monitor ; and vith classical propriety 
when matters of worldly import formed 
the tenour of his letters. Uf he evineeda 
fault, or rather a defect of nature, it was 
that of a portion of vanity, w hich some- 
times contributed to diffuse a shade over 
the brighter features of his character. But . 
his excessive sensibility, united to a fe rf} 


vid imagination, probably led him beyond | 
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e~ that of the 


7 estimadle in the softer 


the boundaries of judgment, and awakens 
ed ivhis mind a spirit little jess vivid than 
most romantic herocs of anti- 
qiuity. | 
During his residence in England, he be- 
caime enamoured of a lady, at that time 


one of the most beautiful in the courtly 


circle. Uufortunately, she was married. 
Lauzun, with aspirit of gallantry refined 
by an enthusiastic sense of honour, wore 
shipped the object of his idolatry in silent 
we TeRTEt But love is lynx-eved ; and the 
See ompli shed victor sanctioned a pure and 
sacred intercourse of soul, which, by turns, 


ameliorated and embittered the cde stipy of 


her adorer. 

Few men are cap pable of entertaming, 
and still fewer women of inspiring, a Pas- 
sion which reason and refinement have 
power to divest of its grosser propensities. 
But Lauzun was not commonly orpan- 
ized; he was an enthusiast of every thing 
sex, and an exoim- 

le of all that was dignified in his own. 
Eve vv thmg that we read of in romance, 
falls short of the ardour which actuated his 
mind when it once became influenced 
by a beloved object. 

Ajter many months had passed away in 
this Platonic attachment, some untoward 
circumstances prodaced a sudden ‘separa- 
tion ; circumstances no less agonizing to 
Lauzun’s heart, than unexpected in the 
fashionable circles. ‘The consequence was, 
the lady’s immediately quitting the metro- 
polis, and fixing her retirement in the 
wilds of a sister kingdom. 

Lauzun’s despair was undiscribable! He 
experienced all the miseries of that gloomy 

racuum which succeeds the interest of a 
warm and generous passion. He resigned 
himself, for atime, to the excess of me- 
lance holy ; and, after vainly endeavouring 
to shake off the spell, which seemed to fas- 
ten on his faculties, devoted to regrets the 
most poignant, to sensations the most af- 
flicting, he again repaired to his native 
country. There be continued to reside 
under the immediate protection of his ve- 
nerable uncle, then Duc de Biron, whose 
fortune and title he afterwards inherited. 

Lauzun was the darling of society, the 
ornament of the French court, me the 
distin, vished favourite of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette. Butlet itnot be sup- 
posed that the kindness shewn towards this 
amiable nobleman originated in any mo- 
.tive but a liberal desire to patronize and to 
promote supe ‘rior qualifications. Lazun 
was 2 soldier, as well as an accomplised 
gentleman ; he was no less enterprizing 
than polishel; no less enlightened than 
liberal. Antoinette, amidst all the errors 
that, perhaps, malice has ascribed to her, 
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koew how te discriminate with judgment, 
while she rewarded with munificence. 

During the early periods of the Ameri. 
can war, Lauzun was prevailed upon, by 
family influence, to form a matrimoni i] 
alliance. Interest was the unste ady basis 
on whicha soul, replete with all the sensi- 
bilities of refinement, was to build 
its fabric of domestic happiness. His re- 
lotives urred the union, as both honoura- 
ble and lucrative; and Lauzun being, at 
that time, less opulent than high born ; 
more p liant than provident of his own feli- 
citv; repeatedly solicited by his uncle, 
. hose influ nee was boundless, and whom 

ec loved with the affection ofa son, he at 
last consentcd. Even at this interesting 
and important epocha of human existence, 
Hauzun was too brilhantly enlightened to 
‘ ee the very ah adow of dece ‘ption. ‘The 

Lay previous to his marriage, he candidly 
avowed the res y state of his heart, and con- 
fessed, without reserve, that the bonds of 
honour, the chain of family connection, 
and the policy of convenience, notthe sof- 


ter fetters of affection, would unite them. 


Sun P verior minds will condemn the plea 


of such anunion; and refined natures will 
shudder at such a sordid sacrifice ; but 
marriages of this kind were pet petually 
solemnized in France ; and very frequent- 
ly suc h contracts were ratified by parents, 
even before the contracted parties were 
personally known to each other. ‘This 
was not one oi the least violations of liber- 
ty which operated powerlully in promot- 
ing, and, atlength, in accomplishing, the 
French revolution. 

The Dutchesse was remarkably defici- 
ent in personal graces ; though nature had 
bestowed on her the powers of receiving a 
considerable degree of mental cultivation. 
The avowed indifference which subsisted 
between them, naturally produccd a lan- 
guor of mind, which was wholly inimical 
to domestic happiness: mutual neglect 
soon gave birth to mutual dispust: and, 
after a few months had tediously elapsed 
in ascries of constrained civilitics, they 
parted. ‘ 

Shortly after their separation, Lauzun 
was ordered, with his regiment, to Ame- 
rica. 
soul blazed forth unstified: he panted for 
glory ; he sighed for military distinction ; 
he was eager to entwine the laurel of vic- 
tory with the insignia of nobility. But 
Lauzun was destined through lite to be 
the vassel of his sensibility ; and the more 
delicate, the more refined passions of his 
heart perpetually interrrupted his progress 


{ towards fame. 


(Lo be Continued.) 


It was now that the ardour of his - 
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PASSAGES TR ANSCRIBED © 
YROM 
BURNS’S LETTERS.* 
By John Evans, A. M. 


‘Tur appellation of a scorrism BARD 
is by far my highest pride ; to continue to 
deserve it is my most exalted ambition, 
Scottish scenes and Scottish stories are the 
themes I could wish to sing. I have no 
dearer aim than to have it in my power, 
unplagued with the routine oi ‘business, for 
w hic h, heaven knows, Lam unfit enough, 
to make leisurely pilgrimages through 
Caledonia: to sit on the fields of her bat- 
tles....to wander on the romantic banks of 
the rivers....and to muse by the stately 
towers, or venerable ruins, once the 
honoured abodes of her heroes ! 

eine 

The most placid good-nature and sweet- 
ness of disposition, a warm heart grate- 
fully devoted with all its powers to love 
me, vigorous health and sprightly cheer- 
fulness, set off to the best advantage, by a 
more than commonly handsome figure, 
these, I think, in a woman, may make a 
good Ww ife, though she should never have 
read a page, but the scriptures of the Old 
and Aew- Testament, nor have danced in 
a brighter asse mbly than a penny-pay 
wedding. 





le 


Tam out of all patience with this vile 
world for one thing. Mankind are by na- 
ture benevolent creatures, except in a few 
scoundrelly instanees. I donot think that 
avarice of the good things we chance to 
have, is born with us ; but we are placed 
here among so much nakedness and hun- 
ger, and poverty and want, that we are 
under a necessity of studying selfishness, 
in order that we may exist! t Still there are, 
in every aye, afew souls that all the wants 
and woes of life cannot debase intc-selfish- 
ness, or even to the nec essary alloy of 
caution and prudence. It cver IT am in 
danger of vanity, itis when I contemplate 
myself on this side of my description and 
character. Cod knows, I am no saint; 
I have a whole host of follies and sins to 
answer for; but if I could, and I believe 
] do as far as I can, I would wipe away 
all tars from alleyes. Adieu! 

What, my dear C, is there in riches, 
that they narrow and harden the heart so? 
I think that were I as rich as the sun, I 
should be as generous as the day, but as I 
have no reason to imagine my soula nobler 


* It was the opinion of Dr. Robertson, the 
celcbrated | isturman, that the prose of Burns 
was still more extraordinary than even hig 
poetry. 
































one than any other man’s, I must conclude 
that wealth imparts a bird-lime quality to 
the possessor, at which the man in h.s 
native poverty would have revolted. 





Clovages. 
{rem Le Chevalier’s Voyage to the Pro- 
pontis. ] . 

On my visit to the fort of Ro- 
dosto, I was witness toa scene, which 
may give some idea of the despotism 
of a “conquering over a conquered 
seople. ‘wo small boats were sail- 
ing towards the shore, at a nearly 
equal distance from it, and seeming 
to contend which should reach it first. 
One was manned by ‘Turks, and the 
other by Greeks. ‘The bowsprit of 
the ‘Turkish vessel having got aa of 
the rigging of the Grecian boat, a 
Greek sailor ran forward to disen- 
gage it; when the master of the 
Turkish boat got up ‘1 a rage, and, 
laying hold of an oar, knocked down 
the Greek with it, who suffered him- 
self to be killed without offering the 
least resistance 





Travels. 


MISERABLE STATE 
GRE 


OF THE MODERN 

EKS. 

[From Travels into Greece, by Dr. Stepha- 
nopoli. } 

Tr a Greek appears ina rich habit, 
the lowest ‘Turk will take out his 
knife and cut itin pieces. “Vhrough- 
out Romelia, a Greek male child is 
no sooner born, than the first ‘Turk 
Who hears of it scnds his handkerchiet 
to the father, and from that moment 
the child is his slave: if the father re- 
fuses the handkerchief, the Turk soon 








tinds out a method of ruining both | 


father and child. 

A Turk, however law, considers 
every Greek whom he meets as being 
at his command, an 
do whatever he pleases. A Greek 
islander was lately measuring out 
some corn from his boat; a Turk on 
the pier ordered he m to cere fire to 
Nebt his pipe: the Gr stopped to 
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d arders him to , 


when they see 
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fill his sack, which wanted very little 
of being full; and the Turk, because 
he did not instantly obey him, shot 
him dead. 


A late sultan having made a law 
that no christian should have any red 
in their clothing, walked the streets 
of Constantinople in disguise, in order 
to hunt out offenders ; and his fol- 
lowers struck off the heads of all per- 
sons who were found in the least to 
transgress his orders. A shoemaker’s 
lad sat on his stall, working and sing. 
ing, with a red cap on his head ; the 
sultan no sooner saw it, than head 
and cap were whirled off together. 
Ali Bey kidnapped eleven Greeks 
from Tripolezza, and had them im- 
paled, to avenge himself of an insult 
he had receiv ed from the pacha of 
that district. 

Sfravachi, a Greek, while a_ sort 
of intendant to the Beys of Wallachia 
and ‘Transylvania, accumulated a large 
fortune. Repeated vexations, which 
his wealth had brought upon him, in- 
duced him to p: esent himself before 
the grand seignior, whom he thus 
addressed :....6 Please your highness, 
Lam worthtwelve millions of plastres ; 
Ihave no child; thou shalt be my 
heir: guarantee my fortune to me for 
my life,’ > The sultan, pleased with 
the offer, laid his hand on S¢ravachi’s 
shoulder, and said, “* Enjoy thy for- 
tune in safety.” Tor some years he 
was unmolested: but, at last, they 
thought that he lived too long ; they 
accused him to the sultan of mtend- 
ing to escape, with his treasure, to 
Russia: a deeree of death was ob- 
tained against him, and he was in- 
stantly hung. 

At Ganies, in Romania, they have 
this law, which is most religiously 
observed: that whoever sees a Greek 
ill-treated, struck, and overpowered, 
and gives him succour, is unworthy 
the name of a mussulman, and 
cursed of the prophet. So far, indeed, 
are they from lending assistance, that 
a mangled victim fall 
and expire, they cry out, bravo ! 


is 


he ‘aco ! 
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ac Sucnu of our subscribers as hay 


» 1801. 


not been regularly served, from the first 
number to the present time, are requested 
to make known their deficiencies to the 
carrier. The first edition being out of 
print, a second has been put to press. 


The first number is reprinted ; and the ~ 


other numbers will shortly appear. 
—ao 
ENIGMAS FOR SOLUTION. 
BY J. Fe 


3 
My first is to my second useful found, 
My second governs all the globe around, 
My third’s a proof my aan skill to be, 


My whole’s an art of great dexterity. 
© 


owe 


Two sevenths of my whole is masculine, 
Another add....you make it feminine ; 
Still add another, and a man is found, 
For plans ambitious, and for war renown’d. 
Then put me all together, and you find 
A female of a more than female mind. 
3. 

Of a vehicle, please take a part, 

And three-fourths of a po litical sect, 
With a vowel beiween....’twill impart 

What many each month do expect. 


TN 
Amusements, 
THEATRICAL. 
A comepy, called Lire, by Mr. 


Reynolds, was got up and performed at 
our ‘Theatre, for - the benefit of Mr. ‘Tyler, 
towards the close of the last season, and 
received with every token of real appro- 
arly 

‘The plot gains its interest from the 
misfortunes ot the family of the March- 
monts. Mr. Marchmont having married 
the daughter of Mr. Primitive, w ithout his 
consent, the two first years, however, of 
their union are passed w ith a all the joys ats 
tendanton mutual love, during w hich time 
they are blessed by the birth of Rosa; but 


“ Bliss too mighty long to last,” 
4 . A a ae \ 5 : . 
is here exemplified, for, with the third vear, 
comes the demon poverty, and ini litters 


all their hopes ; in this state of dist: edt 


Primitive is a pened, to by his daughter 

on whom he besiows temp orary assistat ce, 
end at the same time Cisclaims her for 
ever ; in this dilemma Miarchmont, mm his 


frenzy of desperation, plunges into every 
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pecics of dissipation, and at last quits his 

7. _ and child. Mrs. Marchmont, re- 
uced to the utmost distress, goes to Swit- 
 zerland, having prev iously pl: wed her child 
gh nee the protec ctionofa friend. March- 
mont, hurt with the reflection of his past 
' conduct, returns, recovers his daughter, 
om he endeavours to support by his lite- 
_rary talents. E Uxpe cting to derive censi- 
‘derable advantage from a work he is about 
~ (sto publish, he advertises for a governess 
to instruct his daughter Rosa in music and 
drawing. Mrs. Marchmont about this 

time returns from Switzerland, and applies 

for the situation of teacher, which appitca- 

tion leads to many interesting incidents. 

In disguise she offers to Marehmont, for 

his opinion, a m: nuscript in the manner 

of a romance, which contains a detail o 

the hardships she has endured ; the termi- 
pation of this scene is truly interesting. 
Primitive, after an absence of thirty years 
from his country, returns, and determines 

» making Gabriel Lackbrain his heir; but 

seeing his error, in forsaking his daughter, 
son-in-law, and grand-daughter, and con- 
» » vinced of his duty and their worth, find- 
ing Gabricl Lackbrain unworthy his pro- 
* tection, resolves on areconciltation, which 
fis effected, and the piece concludes by his 
consent to the union of Rosaand Sir Harr v 
‘orpid, who had shown c onsiderable 
attention to the Marchmont family 
distress. 

, his comedy may, with justice, be 
deemed the most interesting and_ best 
finished production of Mr. Reynolds’s 
muse, abounding with spirited humour 
and epigrammatic point. The fashionable 
vices of the day are censured with great 
: ability, and exposed to ridicule and con- 
1 tempt; and, although the laugh is fre- 
‘ queitly excited, in the more pathetic scenes 

the tear is notto be withheld. In this par- 
. ticular instance the author has far exceeded 
c his former efforts ; and though some trif- 
{ ing inconsistencies and occasional severi- 
ties might, in the course of the piece, be 
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f pointed out, it would be rather bordering 
a on illenature to do so, when, upon the 
. "Ned Whole, we find sco much to admire and 
t applaud. The following are the conclud- 


ing iimes: 


“ You who can save. or kill us witha breath, 


. Siamp our cxistcnce...-dont putlife to death: 
a ers t here we meet vour dread com- 
: MANCSeoee 

» So let us live, for life is in your hands.” 

’ ge 

r Tur Summer Theatre, in Mount- 


3 Mernon-Garden, was opened late in July, 
y  mnder the direction of ‘Mr. Hodgkinson. 
The abiliues which this gentleman pos- 
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sesses 2r¢e too well known to need com- 


mendation. His rare talents at pleasing 
were, perhaps, never more successtully 
exerted than during this season. This 
Theatre was closed on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, with the comedy of ** The Irish. 
man in London,” for the benefit of Mr. 
Simpson, and Miss E, A. Westray. It 
Is W tth regret we mention, that this ¢ ity is 
deprived of the estimable services of Mr. 
Hodgkinson} for ashort time, while he is 
tasting the sweets of retirement at Mel- 
m outh-Dale, on Long-Island. 

We are informed, from good authority, 
that the Theatre (Park), will be opened 
on the 19th inst. with Holcroit’s elegant 
comedy of *’Phe Road to Ruin.” All 
our best comedians will again come tor- 
ward to receive the smiles and approbation 
of the public. We have not, as yet, heard 
that our boards will be visited by any new 
hero orheroine. The votaries of THALIA 
must needs exert themselves this season, 
to do away the effects of MELPoMENE, who 
isever nigh. 

THE GARDENS. 

Corum praAeGaARDEN was opened on 
the istof April. To the gloom of Winter 
succeeds the bloom of Spr ing. ‘Phe vernal 
months disclose to our view, all the beau. 
tics of Nature and Art. The house is 
forsaken for the battery....the battery for 
the garden. ‘his delightful retreat con- 
tinucd open till the 1st of October. Its 
brillantappearance....the concerts....trans- 
parencics, and the busts of eminent heroes 
and authors that are exhibited, are pleasing 
to the eve, and grateful to the heart. 


VAU XHALL-GARDEN. 
Mucr raise 1s certainly due Mr. 
De la Croix for his unremitted exertions 


to ~ ey This gentleman has certainly 
contributed more to the amusement of our 
ciuzens than any that have vet come for- 
ward as candidates tor applause. It was 
he who ued the first Garden in 
this city, in the rear his house, in 
Broadway. ** Vauxhall” became afashion- 
able resort; which was soon followed by 
the establishment of anothe: near the 
battery, entitled ** Rainieiph ;” so that the 
Cockney, instead of landing in a rude, 
unpolished country, found himself quite 
at home, and marrounde i bv triends in the 
midst of Vauxhall end Kainleigh. Since 
this, Mr. De fa C, ‘ox has established, 
within the suburbs of the city, his present 
garden. Its great extent....its elegant 
squares....t he abundance of fruit-trees.... 
the resularity of the summer-houses....its 
brilliant appearance....its thousanc d burning 
lamps, exhibiting agreat variety of colours 
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the transparencics....the concerts, and 
the fire-works, strike the eve ot the be- 
holders with amazement and delight. 


MOUNT-VERNON-GARDEN, 


Tur name of which gives a pleasing 
sensation, Is a resort for imstruction, and 
rational amusement. ‘Phe plan of this 
garden differs from all others; and is, of 
ull others, of the most utility. Mr. Corric 
exhibited no common taste, when he dis- 
played to his audience a theatrical repre- 
sentation, exclusive ofthe common amuse- 





ments we find in other gardens. We are i 
much pleased with the plan ; and no doubt | 
he is of its cilects. | 

UNITED-STATES-GARDEN., ! 


Turis has been fitted up, and dubbed 
with a title, by M. Collet, within a few 
moaths past. He has had several concerts 
during the summer; and people, from 
novelty, have visited him, ‘This garden | 
is much inferior, in point of brilliance, 
elegance, or accommodation, to cither of 
the others. 
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MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening last, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Moore, Mr. Gineert Hatour 
to Miss Arice Mary Batt, both of this city. 

On Vhursday eventing the Ist inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Beach, Mr. ae ivy Honr, merch- 
ant, to Miss Cavnanine Dunscomn, daugh- 
ter of the late Daniel Donacodl all of this 
city. 

EE 


DIED, 


Of a dropsy, on Saturday evening last, 
much lamented, Mr. Oniven Mitpeerr- 
Ger, an old and respectable inhabitant ef 
this city. 

On Monday last, after a short illness, Mr. 
Davio Horn, late master of the ship Suf- 
folk, of this port. 

On Monday afternoon, after a short illness 
Mr. Evijyan Jarvis, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the Ist. inst. after 
a short illness, Dr. James Cuurcu, Propri- 
ctor of the Cough Drops, Billious Pills, Be- 
tanical lea, and a number of other Medi- 
cines. 

On Thursday, the Ist inst. much lamented 
by his friends and acquaintances, Mr. Gavin 
Hatuimpay, of this city, late of the island of 
Tobago, in the West-Indics. 

On Friday, the 2d, inst. after a lingering 
illness, Joun I. Jounson, Esq. Attorney at 
Law. 

On Monday evening, after a short illness, 
Mr. Joun Campre rt, an eminent teacher. 

Same evening, Miss Byxye, daughter of 
Mr. James Byrne. 

At Charleston, on Friday evening the 18th 
ult. SetH Parner, Esq. Printer, of the late 
firm oj Freneau and Paine, 
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Parnasstan Garland. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


em 


THE WANDERING STRANGER. 


Fax from each dear, domestic scene, 
From each lov'd object torn away, 
Far! far! from Annan’s verdant banks 
I pensive, sad and sighing, stray. 

Still ruminating on my fate, 
Through unknown lands | joyless roam, 
No hand to help, no nymph to cheer, 
Or call the wand’ring stranger home. 
Tho’ guiltless of intended crimes, 
Yet not, perhaps, from censure I[ree, 
I bade my native vales farewell, 
And left a land tos good for me. 
Now, quite forlorn and lost, I rove ; 
No pitying friend, no social dome, 
No generous soul to sooth my grief, 
Or call the wand’ring stranger home. 
Ye sordid sons of wealth and power 
Who bask in fate’s propitious beams, 
On whom misfortunes never low’r 
Or feel blind fortune in extremes. 
While round the festive board ye sit 
Where circling goblets sparkling foam, 
Oh! think what grief the heart assails 
Of the poor stranger far from /iome. S. 


a 


SELECTED POETRY. 


——— 
THE REPLY. 

You ask’d me, Bella, “ What is love? 
Why ’tis pow’r from ifeav'n above : 
*Tis something that excites within, 
By pedants construed into sin, 

An unextinguishable fire, 

Refining ev'ry rude desire, 

Which beauty will the most inspire. 

Most paradoxical in kind, 

It pleases while it racks the mind: 

In lightning thro’ our eyes it breaks, 

Glows in deep blushes o’er our cheeks, 

Aad in our looks and actions speaks ; 

A passion which we oft concea’, 

A passion we could fain reveal, 

Which none but lovers ever feel. 

Love, youthful poets have confest 

The ruling passion of the breast, 

By ail enjoy'd, by none express’d, 

Its empire holds o'er ev'ry part, 

And sits enthron’d wit'iin the heart, 

Dating dangers, fearing no man 

Invi ible to all but....woman. 

W- feel it throb at ev'ry kiss, 

An’ ow» it is the source of bliss. 

Row lve told von all T can, 

Except that he’s the happiest man, 

Who'll have tin his pewer to prove 
-stvength of [sabeila’s love. 
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THE MISER. 


Miszrr! why countest thou thy treasure? 
Thy ill-got hoards of paltry gold! 
Hast thou a throb of secret pleasue, 
When conscience whispers, soft and slow, 
“ These are the spoils that from oppression 
flow, 
“ For which thy fame is sold!” 


Why dost thou doat on useless ore ? 
Thou hast no joy in all thy wealth! 
Thou never heard’st the simple poor 
Bless thy benevolence, and cry, 
While gratitude illumes the uprais’d eye, 
* Heav’n grant thee years of health !” 
Why dost thou, in the gloom of night, 
While loud the tempest rages wide, 
Tremble with horror’s cold affright ? 
And, grasping ev'ry shining woe, 
To some dark nook, with fault’ring footsteps 
0; 
The uscless heaps to hide? 
Dost thou not hear the thunder’s voice, 
Reproving heav'n's just vengeance, 
speak ? 
Dost thou not hear the fiends rejoice, 
While on thy tott’ring roof obscure, 
‘Lhe tears 0° outeae’d nature, whelming pour, 
To chill thy wither’d cheek ? 
See thy lean frame, thy sunken eyes, 
Bu old the victor death, and know, 
Tha: when the wretched m/ser dies, 
No bosom pities....on his tomb, 
Nograceful wreath of spring shallever bloom, 
No tear of friendship flow! 
Forgotten! or, if not, abhorr’d, 
Can all thy treasures, left behind, 
Bid memory thy toil reward, 
Or meck religion breathe to heav’n 
One pray’r that thou may’st ever be forgiv’n, 
QO! misercant unkind ! 
Thou, who would’st lie belov’d, caress 
bet sweet humanity be giv’n 
By thee, to e’en a /ve distress’d ; 
sut when the child of virtue sighs, 
When genius tothe open threshold flies 
Know, ’tis the path to heav’n. 


—_— ae 
ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN, 


OR THF RCSE AND STRAWFERRY: A FABLE 


“ YounG WOMEN !.don’t he fond of Ailing. 
Too well know your hearts unwilling 
To hide benceth the veil ucharm, 
Tee pleas’d a sparkling eve to roll, 
And wit!: a neck tot! rill the soul 
Of every swein with love’s alarm. 
Yet. vetif prupes. & be not near, 
lis snow may nclt intoa tec . 


The dimpled smile and routing lip, 
W ith little cvjp..ds nectar sip, 
Are very pretty Jures l own: 
Rut ah! if prupErcr be rot nigh, 
‘Lhose lips where all the curips lie, 
May give a passoge to a ercun. 
A Rose, in all the pride of bloom, 
Fiinging round her rich periun ey 
lier for to public bource pushing, 
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Amidst the suramer's goicen glow, 
Peep’d on a strawberry below, 
Beneath a leaf in secret blushing. 





“ Miss strawberry,” exclaim’d the rose, 
“ What's beauty that no mortal knows? 

“ Whatis acharm if never seen? | 
‘ 


. 


You really are a pretty creature: 

Then wherefore hide each blooming fea- 
ture ? 

“ Come up and shew your modestmein.” 
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ee 


“ Miss Rose,” the Strawberry replied, ' 
“ T never did possess a pride, 4 
*“ That wish’d to dash the public eyes 
“ Indeed I own Iam afraid, 
“ Think there’s safety in the shade ; 
“ Ambition causes many a sigh.” 
“ Go, simple child,” the Rose rejoin’d, 
* See how I wanton in the wind: 
* | feel not danger’s dread alarms: 
And then observe the god of day, 
How amorous with his rolden ray, 
“ To pay his visits to my ch rm t” 
No sooner said, but with a scream, 
She started from her favourite theme, 
A clown had on her fix’d his pat ; 
In vain she screeeh’d....H 6 did but_smile, #9 
Rubb’d with her leaves his nose awhile, & 
Then bluntly stuck her in his hat!!!" 4& 
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JUSTICE. i 
Wart stronger breast-plate than a hearty! 
unteinted ? ; 
Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just : ©¢ 
And he but naked (tho’ lock’d up in steel) ni¢ 


W hose conscience with unjusticeiscorrupted. ut 
n¢ 
es ROT 


THE LADY’S MONITOR is pub-°° 
lished every Saturday morning on the fol- id 
lowing conditions: viz. af 
I. It shall be printed in quarto, on good , 

peper, of a medium size ; and with an ; 

elegant new type, cast for the purposes 
II. ‘The price to subscribers, in town, 

shall be two doilars per annum, payable 

cuarterly ; one quarter to be paid ior inp, 

advance. 5 
Jil. The price to subscribers in the coun-,, 

try shali be two doliars per annum, payee 

able Ieil-) early in advance. lle 
IV. ‘Those who subscribe for twelve copiese | 
and beceme accountal le for the money, us 
shail be crtided to a thirteenth gratis. §tz 
VY. No subscription can be discontinucd,€! 
tii ail arrearages are settled. “re 

%  Con.municatiors for this work w wt 

be tharkfully received at the Cfice of thet’: 
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THE MISER. Amidst thesummer's golden glow, J 


Miser! why countest thou thy treasure? Peep’d on a strawberry below, allt 
‘Thy iil- at heunde of paltry zold | ' Beneath a leaf in secret ohh . 
Hast thou a throb of secret pleasue, “ Miss strawberry,” exclaim'd the rose, — 
a conscience whispers, soft and slow, “ What's beauty that no mortal knows? 
se are the spoils that from oppressio& « What is acharm if never :. 


flow, . WYou really are a pretty creat¥re : mt 
-Parnassian Garland. | “For whi wthy fame is sold!” “ Then wherefore hide each blooming féa- 


Why dost thou doat on useless ore ! a ture? , ; : 
IGINAL PC POETRY. Thou hast no joy in all thy wealth! Come up ang shew your modest mein.” 
. SA Thou never heard’st the simple poor “ Miss Rose,” the Strawberry replied, 
™ Bless thy benevolence, and cry, “ T never did possess a pride, 

VBR WANDERING STRANGER. While gratitude illumes the uprais'd eye, “That wish’d to dash the public eyee 
Far from each dear, domestic scene, “ Heav’n grant thee years of health !” “ Indeed I own I am afraid, 


From cach lov'd ject | torn away, “ Think there’s safety in the shade ; 


hy dost thou, in the gl f night 
ar! far! from ’s verdant banks” Youn hae Biltenagclt tales wills, “ Ambition causes many a sigh.” 


Telit reminad 7 ~~. , Tremble with horror’s cold affright ? “ Go, simple child,” the Rose rejoin’d, 
= wed on my ri And, grasping ev'ry shining woe, “ See how I wanton in the wind: 
Be had we hel to help lands I joyless roam, To some dark nook, with fault’ring footsteps “ I feel not danger’s dread alarms: 
> 


no nymph to cheer, “* And then observe the god of day, 


the wand’ ring stranger home. 6% + de? “ : ke onlde 
ef of intended crimes, The useless heaps to hide! How amorous with his golden ray, 


perhaps, from censure free, Dost thou not hear the thunder’s voice, - “ To pay his visits to my charm” 
ve vales farewell, Reproving heav’n’s just vengeance, No sooner said, but with a scream, | 
good for mee speak ? She started from her favourite theme@y, 
rn and lost, I rove ; Dost thou not hear the fiends rejoice, A clown had on her fix’d his pats 
no social dome, While on thy tott’ring roof obscure, In vain she screech'de..f/ 6 did but smile, 
as soul to'Sooth my grief, The tears of outrag’d natuf®, whelming pour, " Rubb’d with her leaves his nose awhile, 
mt wand’ring stranger home. . To chill thy wither’d cheek ? Then bluntly stuck her in his hat !t?? 


— a wealth and powér “Sec thy lean frame, Mina eyes, | —— 
in fate’ S propitious bearas, » Behold the victor , and know, * JUSTICE. , 


never low’r at when the wretched miser dies, 

in extremes. No bosom pities....on his tomb, 4 

3 napa the festive board ye sit f Nograceful wreath of spring shallever bloom, 
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Wuar stronger breast-plate than a heart 
untaintea ? 
} ae Thrice is he arng’d that hath his quarrel just ¢ 
‘foam, ,. No fear.of.friendship.fiew \.. — - Anc he but naked (tho’ lock’c up in steel) 


art assails pe Forgotten! or, if not, abhorr’d, ™ : W hose conscience with unjusticeiscorr upteds 
| 1 ee Can all thy treasures; left behind, 


- Bid memory thy toil reward . aor, 
Or meek religion breathe toheav'n = THE LADY’S MONITOR is pub. 


One pray’r that thou may’st ever be forgi¥im, | lished every Saturday.morning on the fol- ~ 
. THE R O! miscreant unkind ! wes conditions : : Viz. 
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What is love? Let sweet humanity be giv’n 4 >i Sdium size ; and with an 
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But when#he'child of virtue sighs, " “s rs pup 
When genius tothe open threshold flies 


‘Know, ’tis the path to heav'n. ; ie 
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ieee the mind: ; ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN, ane The price to subscribers in the coun- 
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and 2 speaks ; Too well I know your hearts unwilling IV. Those who subscribe for twelve copies 
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none but lovers ever feel. “ee . And with a neck te thrill the soul 


j poets have : Of every swain with love’s alarm. V. ho il subscription can py TY Oe 
Yet, yet if pRuDENCE be not near, tla ie ed. ; 


of the 

‘By all mck ye none reaprestigy :, ge Its snow may melt intoa tea’. 3:7 Communications for this work will 

holds o’er ev'ry part, = The dimpled smile and pouting lip, be thankfully received at the Office of the 
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